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the bodily self; each of us gets some idea, more or less
accurate, of his bodily appearance to others, a process in
which civilised folks are greatly aided by the use of the
mirror. The vain person is one who is constantly
preoccupied with this idea of his bodily or total appear-
ance in the eyes of others, and who never achieves so
stable an estimate of himself, his powers, and appear-
ance as to be indifferent to the regards of casual
acquaintances.

We are now in a position to consider the transition
from the second to the third stage of conduct, from that
in which 'conduct is regulated chiefly by the expectation
of rewards and punishments, and in which the subject's
attitude in controlling any impulse is expressed by the
phrase, I must or must not do this, to that in which
the mere expectation of social praise or blame suffices
to regulate conduct.

The oppositions and prohibitions that a child en-
counters in his social relations are not less important
for the development of his personality than his sym-
pathetic apprehension of the mental states of others.
They serve especially to define and consolidate his ideas
of his self and of other selves. When, for example,
his desire to perform some particular action meets some
personal opposition that his best efforts fail to break down,
and especially if such insuperable opposition is con-
sistently and unfailingly forthcoming, he gets both a
more vivid idea of the personality of his opponent and a
fuller sense of the social import of his own actioss. And
with his earliest experience of law, in the form of general
prohibitions upheld by all members of his social environ-
ment, the child makes a further step in each of these
directions. It is generally necessary that law shall be
enforced at first by physical strength, and that his regard
for it shall be encouraged by physical punishment; for
the first step towards moral conduct is the control of the
immediate impulse, and fear of punishment can secure
this control of the immediate impulse by a more remote
motive at an earlier age than it can otherwise be effected,
fear being the great inhibitor of action. Law takes at
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